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The CE/ilRM/vN (Burma): I declare open the eighteenth meeting of the 
Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament. 

]vlr> DE/iN (United States of America): The problem of concluding a 
treaty for the cessation of all tests of nuclear weapons has been discussed 
during at least five of the eighteen plenary meetings of this Conference, 
The three* nuclear Powors here represented have set forth their points of view 
at great lengths But up to now^ I am sorry to say, this has not produced any 
apparent movement towards common agreement o 

All this time during the past four weeks, each one of us has been acutely 
aware that the issue of a nuclear test ban treaty is not an academic question* 
Indeed^ it has been clear that without a sound workable and effective treaty 
which is mutually acceptable to the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the testing of nuclear weapons in all environments, which was 
unilaterally resu&ied in September 1961 by the Soviet Union, will unfortunately 
continue* 

In fact, the United States has announced its tentative plans to conduct 
a number of nuclear tests in the atmosphere above the Pacific Ocean beginning 
in the latter half of this month unless a test ban agreement with effective 
international controls has been reached beforehand • 

As far as the two Western nuclear Powers are concerned, there is only one 
major obstacle to the conclusion of a nuclear test ban treaty. This is the 
refusal of the Soviet Union to agree even to the principle, much less to the 
minimally essential substance, of effective international control to monitor 
the enforcement of a test ban treaty. This is crucial because, much as the 
United States and the United Kingdom desire the cessation of all nuclear weapon 
tests — -. and they do — they cannot enter upon any such commitment until they 
have reasonable assurance that technically effective, impartial and internationally 
acceptable means of detection and identification will be available to maintain 
a continual check on the implementation of the treaty ^s provisions by all 
signatories e 

At this difficult and fateful moment, when so much depends on the good will, 
good sense, reasonableness and flexibility of all three nuclear Powers in. seeking 
a way out of the existing deadlock, the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom have issued a joint statement to apprise the 
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world of the situuba.on wnxch has arisen. This statement was also handed to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union in Moscow on 9 April. I shall 
read this statement into the record and ask that it be circulated as a Conference 
document,^ The text of the joint statement is as follows: 

"Discussions among ourselves and the Soviet Union about a treaty 
to ban nuclear tests have been going on in Geneva for 'nearly a month. 
The Soviet representatives have rejected international inspection or 
verification inside the Soviet Union to determine the nature of 
unexplained seismic events which might be nuclear tests. 

.**This is a point of cardinal importance to the United States and 
the United Kingdom. From the very begiiining of the negotiations on 
a nuclear test ban treaty-, they have made it clear that an essential 
element of such a treaty is an objective international system for assuring 
that a ban on nuclear tests is being obser^^ed by all parties* The need 
for such a system was clearly recognized in the report of the scientific 
experts which was the foundation of the Geneva negotiations. For nearly 
three years this need was accepted by the Soviet delegation at Geneva. 
There was disagreement about details, but the principle of objective 
international verification was accepted. It was embodied in the treaty- 
tabled by the United States and the United Kingdom on 18 April 1961^ 
which provides for such a system. Since the current disarmament meetings 
began in Geneva, the United States and the United Kingdom have made further 
efforts to meet Soviet objections to the 18 Ai:)ril' treaty. These efforts 
have met with no success, as is clearly shc^m by the recent statements of 
the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union and of their representative in 
Geneva, Mr. Zorin, who have repeatedly rejected the very concept of 
international verification. There has been no progress on this point in 
Geneva; the Soviet Union has refused to change its position. 

"The ground given seems to be that existing national detection 
systems can give adequate protection against clandestine tests. In the 
present state of scientific instrumentation, there are a great many 
cases in which we. cannot distinguish between natural and artificial 
seismic disturbances, as opposed to recording the fact of a disturbance 
and locating its probable epicenter. A treaty therefore cannot be 
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made effective unless adequate verification is included iri it. 
For otherv/ioo there would bo no f:ltorna,tive, if a.n inbt;:ujnent 
reported an unexplained seismic occurence on cither side, between 
accex)ting the possibility of an evasion of the treaty or its 
immediate denunciation. The opportunity for adequate verification 
is of the very essence of mutual confidence. 

''This principle has so far been rejected by the Foreirrn Liinister 
of the Soviet Union, and there is no indicatioia that he hp.s not spoken 
with the full approval of his Government. Vfe continue to hope that the 
Soviet Government m.ay reconsider the position and express their 
readiness to accept the principle of international verification. If they ' 
will. do this, there is still time to reach agreement. But if there 
is no change in the present Soviet position, the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom must conclude that their efforts 
to obtain a workable treaty to ban nuclear tests are not now successful, 
and the test series scheduled for the latter part of this month will 
have to go forward/* 

That is the end of the joint statement by the heo,ds of Government of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. ^'/e ea^rnestly hope; and submit 5 that it : 
will assist the leaders of the Soviet Government to reappraise their now 
rigid positions c Indeed, in the past -/reeks v/e have analysed in great detail 
the various arguments which the Soviet Union has advanced. I do not wish to 
review them all again this morning -- in fact that would take much too long — 
but I should like to set forth a,nd compare the stand taken oy the two sides on 
a series of questions « 

I shall first try to summ.arize the Soviet position, as I understand it, 
accurately and fairly. I should say that it runs along the follovring lines. 

One: Once a test ban treaty has been signed by the nuclear Powers and other 
States it will not be violated; because nations generally adhere to their solemn 
treaty commitments. However ^ to the extent that an^^ one side may have some 
lingering doubts about the faithfulness of the other side in living up to its 
obligations, compliance with the treat^^ can be effectively monitored by existing 
national control systems.. 
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Twos Such national systems — and I am still giving the Soviet point 
of view — • are fully capable of detecting and identifying clandestine nuclear 
detonations in all environments, and whatever doubts may have existed a few 
years ago on this score have been swept away by scientific advances. This 
is proved^ in the opinion of the Soviet Union^ by registration throughout the 
world of recent Soviet and United States nuclear tests „ 

Three: In any case — so goes the Soviet argument — to utilize international 
control system arrangements at this time would open the door to misuse of the 
system for espionage purposes, and this is doubly unwise at a time when existing 
national systems of control can do a good job of control* 

So much for the present Soviet stand as I understand it. Perhaps I have 
been too brief in describing it, but I hope that too Zorin will confirm that I 
have not omitted any salient points^ 

Let me now set forth the position of the United States • 

Ones Wq sincerely hope that any nuclear test ban treaty which is signed 
will not be violated. But, frankly, as with any other measure of disarmament 
which vitally affects interests of national military security, we just cannot 
afford to take unreasonable risks in this regard. 

Two; We have been very constructive, very scientific and very reasonable, 
but we must require that any treaty provide for an adequate and effective 
system of control. To us, adequate and effective control must mean international 
control as spelt out by the Geneva experts in 1958, Only objective international 
control can produce data and analyses of data which will generate world-wide 
confidence; and only a network of international control posts, only international 
on-^sito inspection procedures, and only an international headquarters can meet 
scientific requirements for effective operations. 

Threes Moreover, despite many statements to the contrary, and despite very 
thorough research by our scientists, wo Imow of no recent scientific advancements 
which would in any significant or material way modify the conclusions and 
recommendations of the scientists of the eight countries, including the Soviet 
Union, who met in Geneva in 1958 and who advised the creation of an international 
control system. Indeed, we note that as late as July 1961 the Soviet Government 
also api^roved of these scientific conclusions, arrived at in 1958. 

Fours Finally, we cannot understand concern about the misuse of the control 
system for espionage purposes. The procedures envisaged are themselves the 
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product of long negotiation and compromi>so between the Soviet Union and the West, 
and analysis of such procedures shows no possibility TYhatsoever for misuse « 

Such are the fundaraental positions of the two sides, x^^'^^^^^^^'^-^^^s impartially 
and fairly as 1 can state them< 

Novr I should like to commont upon then — - of course, it may be said 
that I do not comiTient as a completely impe.rtial observer, because I am after all 
the representative of one of the nuclear. Po^/ers. But, as objectively as I know 
how, I shall comment on these positions wu.thin the framework of the Western- point 
of view< 

First, on the need for any control f<?..ciiities ax all, whether international 
or non-^internationai. which involve detection, identification and inspection, 
it is my belief that the position of the Uiiited Kingdom rnd United States is 
scientifically unassailable. Too much has been said by Mr* Gromyko, the Foreign 
Minister of. the Soviet Union, and too much has been included in the Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles of 20 September 1961 (ENDC/5) to leave an^'^ doubt 
that in this world, torn b^' mutual doubts and suspicions, some sort of reliable 
system of verification is essential to monitor the implementation of agreements 
Y/hich impinge on the sensitive national security interests of States* To think 
otherwise, I submit, could be suicidal. The Soviet side has on occasion argued 
that such controls, are appropriate only in the case of disarmament agreements, 
whereas; they claim, a nuclear test ban treaty is not a measure of disarmaments 

. For our part, we have pointed out that a nuclear test ban treaty, by 
blocking the development of evQr-newer nuclear weapons ^ would indeed be a genuine 
step of ]preventive or anticipaiory disarmam.ent • Hcwe"^^er, quite apart from such 
questions of definition and semantics;, I think that it must be accei^ted that 
controls are appropriate over any measure^ such as a nuclear test ban, which so 
directly affects the international military posture of any nuclear Power and 
which, therefore, can play a major role in the intei^national military balance 
of power. I 

Second, there is the. problem of whether any international control system, 
whatever the basic scientific need for it and whatever its technical m(^rits, 
must nevertheless be cast aside because it will inevitably harm' the internal 
security of a State to have foreign control personnel on its territoryc 

Here again I believe that the two Vfestarn Povrers have made out a case 
which cannot be contradicted » 
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In our view, the only way in which the espionage potential of an objective 
international control system can be judged is through an examination of the 
detailed provisions, procedures and planned operations of the system itself. 
Indeed, it is not releva,nt to discuss the problem of whether the great Powers 
may v^-ish to seek to acquire intelligence information about each other; the 
only point is whether the particular nuclear treaty control system under 
consideration does have any pobontial for espionage abuse, even if we were to 
assume-, for the sake of argument, that one of the signatory Powers might desire 
so to abuse it • 

The completely negative answer vrhich we have given in the case of the 
nuclear test ban control system has been documented many times in the records 
of these meetings, and:, no contrary analysis of this questioix of espionage 
has ever been offered by the Soviet delegation. 

Not only are the control provisions of the United States-United Kingdom 
draft treaty of 18 April 1961, as since amended, themselves the product of 
countless hours of x^atient negotiation and patient com.promise between Western 
and Soviet representatives in Geneva; not only were many of these i)rovisions 
once accepted fully by the Soviet dtolegation to the Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests; not only do these provisions put the 
Soviet Union in an absolutely equal x)Osition in every respect with the two 
Western Powers in all questions of authority a,nd operations in the control 
system; and not on3,y do the provisions allow exactly the same controls to be 
applied in Western countries as id the Soviet Union; bu':- the actual arrangements, 
on even the most careful scrutiny, would not x^^^rmit any* foreigner cither to 
be free of observation by Soviet citizens at any time vr:.thin the Soviet Union 
or to move about the territory of the Soviet Union except under the most 
rigidly defined and rigidly rectrictod conditions. 

Third, granted that adequate controls are necessary, and gran-ced that the 
international control system here prox)osed by the West could not be abused 
for espionage obj^ectives, is it still necessary to h^avo an international 
control system ^\lien non-international control systems — thn-t iS;, national 
systems — - are alrea^dy avcailable? In obher words, could not such, existing 
national systems be just as good as an international system? 

In commenting on this I will merely mention in passing that only 
an objective international system, prox^erly financcdj properly supervised and 
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constantly audited, can produce data in which the world can have confidence and 
which will have a sufficient degree, of world-^^Tide scientific acceptance to 
serve as the basis for decisions and action. In other words, it would be a 
very serious natter in any case for any State to allege, without adeo^uate 
supporting prima facie evidence, that. another signatory State had probably 
violated the treaty by conducting a clandestine nuclear test... To have to make 
such allegations on the basis of data produced by national systems alone, with 
wide geographical gaps in tneir coverage, would put an almost impossible technical 
and political burden on any country. In all probability the alleged offending 
State would merely denounce as inaccurate the data and the a-nalysis of such data 
given by the State which had raised the issue of a suspicious event, and no one 
would be able to clarify the resulting confusion of charges and countercharges. 

% main comjiients, however, are addressed not to this aspect of the issue of 
international versus existing systems but to the question of the scientific 
adequacy of national syvstems* Here too, 1 submit, the Western position is 
impeccable • 

To begin with, our case rests on internatio-na,! scientific authority •. This 
is not a case of the word of United States scientists against that of Soviet 
scientists. We are speaking here of the combined words of United States, United 
Kingdom, French^ Canadian, Soviet^ Czechcsl-ovak, Polish and Romanian scientists* 
They \manimously agreed on 20 August 1958 — I stress ^'unanimously" — on an 
assessment of control problems-. ( EaP/m JC/28) , and this unanimous assessment led • 
them to recommend an international control system with approximately the same 
provisions as can be found in the United States-United Kingdom draft treaty on 
a nuclear test ban* The Governments of the three nuclear Powers approved 
this scientific assessment in August 1958 and the three Governments made it the 
basis of negotiations at the test ban conference which followed. 

The crucio.1 point for us is that the Soviet Union actively endorsed this 
very international control system until July 1961. Indeed the Soviet Union 
began to challenge this international control system only in November 1961, after 
it had resumed the race in nuclear weaxx^-. tests by its series of atmospheric 
detonations in September, October and November 1961, We have made many enquiries 
in an endeavour to find scientific reasons for this about-face in the Soviet Union^s 
position, but we have not been successful and we remain unenlightened. 
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Some of the Soviet arguments in favour of national or existing systems 
are arguments of a general nature that were full^^ considered and then rejected 
hy the Eastern and Western scientists at joint meetings in 1958^ 1959 and I960* 
I have already quoted, at our fifteenth meeting^ a lengthy statement made in 
December 1959 by Soviet scientists on just why national systems cannot be relied 
upon and can have only an auxiliary character ( GEN/DI\[T/TWG.2/PV;,12. pa^e 71 ) > 

Other Soviet arguments relate to alleged scientific breaks -through in 
the recent past, but — and I find this very interesting — no evidence from 
Soviet scientists has been set before us by the Soviet delegation. If they 
have the evidence, where is it? 

Still other arguments are derived from the fact thatthe United States and 
United Kingdom, in their offer of 3 September 1961 ( GEN/DNT/120) for an atmospheric 
test ban — which, incidentally, expired by its terms on 9 September 1961 — stated 
that they would be willing to accept existing control Sj^stems as adequate for 
monitoring such an atmospheric ban» 

This offer, of course, tells us nothing new about the technical adequacy 
of existing systems or the technical requirements of control* All it says 
is that, if the Soviet Union had been willing to show its good faith and 
peaceful intentions in September 1961 by calling off its atmospheric test 
series, then in those circumstances the Western Powers would have been 
willing to rely on existing control systems for a ban on nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere — I repeat, in the atmosphere ~- and go on after that to negotiate 
a treaty with respect to other environments. 

This did not moan that we were unaware of the technical scientific risks 
involved in our offer « Quite the contrary: it meant only that these risks 
would have been tolerable in the favourable political situation v/hich would 
have arisen if the Soviet Union had cancelled its remaining tests* The same 
risks are obviously not tolerable in current circumstances when there has not 
been the slightest demonstration of Soviet good will or flexibility and when, 
on the contra,ry, the Soviet loiion has made evident, by its conduct of a full 
series of over forty tests last autumn, just how much it values the conduct of 
tests for the development of new weapons for its o^m military security. The 
motivation for developing new weapons which was strong enough to lead the Soviet 
Union to break its self-imposed pledge not to be the first State to resume nuclear 
tests could well lead it to attempt the clandestine violation of a nuclear test 
ban treaty. 
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Even more basically^ the technical problems of control have been fully 
delineated in statements here by United .Kingdom and United States representative s* 
We have described at considerable length just what a control system must try 
to accom];)lishy just what the international system recommended in 1958 could 
accomplish^ and just what failings are inherent in the use of existing 
non-international systems. 

Ve have indicated that the systems presently in operation do indeed have 
certain capabilities both of detecting larger nuclear detonations in the 
atmosphere^ of locating their i)^obable geographical point of origin, and of 
identifying them as nuclear explosions instead of as some natural phenoraenono 
At the same time, we have been unable to cite any identification capabilities 
at all as to the type of unidentified events for underwater and outer-space 
nuclear explosions, although existing systems admittedly do have some limited 
capacity for detecting such detonations under certain circumstances • 

¥ith respect to outer space, this is more fully de'alt with in the report 
of the High --Altitude Working Group (GEN/DNT/HAT/8) . 

In the important underground sphere, currently -used no n -international 
systems have no more than a limited capability of detection and location. 
Non~international systems have virtually no capacity to identify the nature 
of a detected seismic event* Indeed, recent experience with a world'-wide 
failure even to detect United States underground detonations in Nevada gives 
powerful reinforcement to this assessment* In this connexion^ two factors are 
worthy of special attention* 

One point is that no scientist has ever claimed that there is any known 
means of identifying any detected seismic event as being a nuclear explosion in 
origin on the basis of the seismographic instrimientation alone • • Such positive 
identification can result only from an objective on-site inspection* The most 
that anyone has ever suggested is that one or another method of screening detected 
seismic events can eliminate some of them from suspicion by deciding that they 
could have been caused only b"'- natural phenomena — that is, by earthquakes <» 
The effect of this may be to reduce the number of unidentified seismic event Sj 
but nevertheless to leave a very sizeable number of unidentified events^ 

The second point is that the chances of identifying any significant number 
of detected seismic events by the above-mentioned expert interpretation of 
seismographic records will become progressively smaller to the degree that gaps 
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are croa-ood ±:i the world-wide -network of 170 to 180 regularly-spaced control 
por^ts rcccrai-ionded in 1958 by the Geneva experts. This spacing of the control 
post.s wac to be 1,700 kilometres between posts in aseismic, or ncn-carthquako^ 
areas, ai-d 1;C00 kilometres between posts in seismic, or earthquake, area^. 

Such gaps Y/ould, of course, also reduce the ability of any control system 
C7en to detc^/o many seismic events since there is a rapid fading of signain 
in 2.oner3 up to 1,200 kilometres from the point of origin of the event. However;, 
even for thoce seismic -events which might still be detected, the seismographic 
recordings would be much less complete and much less valuable with serious gaps 
in the control post network. 

In other words, if recording stations were not so located as to surround 
the probable epicentre of each unidentified event on all geographical sides^, 
less data about each detected seismic event would become available, and the 
Geneva system as recommended by the experts in 1958 would not work as planned. 
Th-^ possibility of identifying the nature of such events on the basis of the 
distant instrun^ent recordings alone would be correspondingly reduced; ojid, as a 
result; greater reliance would have to be put on the one remaining method of 
identification, namely, objective on-site inspection. The point 1 i.u making. 
therefore; is that on a scientific basis the more that the world-wide con^-rol 
post network is tampered with or subtracted from the more is there an obje.. bive 
need to roe:ort to on~-site inspections as the only remaining alternative method 
of identifying an unidentified event. 

To create a situation in which more on-site inspections would be technically 
ncooscary than under present United Kingdom and United States proposals would 
run counter to all our efforts here in Geneva, during the negotiations in the 
pasl- iev^ ycars;, to reduce the number of inspections to a reasonable o.nd safe 
minimum. Some on-site inspections will, of course, have to be available to 
eacii nu.-^lear side, in any case, to allow each side to select for on-site 
inspection some umMentified seismic events occurring on the territory of the 
other 5iidc» The statement of President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan 
which I have today read into the record emphasizes the essentiality of on-site 
inspectionr. in the whole detection and identification process, but we do not 
want to .'..ucrease the number of such essential inspections beyond what- is necessary. 
Indeed;. \.he:x vro offered to amend our treaty to include all events dov,^ to zero, 
tiiat ifj; to eliminate the threshold, we thought we were taking a large stop 
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for"\mrd when we did not ^sk for a greater number of control posts and for a 
greater number of on-site inspections • 

Such are the scientific, historical and political facts surrounding the 
negotiations for a nuclear test ban treaty. They all point up the deep 
problem about a test ban which is set forth in clear terms in the statement of 
9 April by President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan* 

We here in the two Y/'e stern delegations can do no more than set forth the 
facts which make evident not only why we v/ant a sound nuclear test ban treaty, 
but also why we must insist that it is too risky to free-world security to settle 
for a nuclear test ban treaty which amounts to a pledge that cannot be monitored 
in a niomber of essential aspects • 

There is no further appeal which I can make here to my Soviet colleagues 
beyond the plea, which I have made many times, for them to show some 
reasonableness and some degree of flexibility. ' As I have^ said before, we have 
never at any time put for^vard our treaty on a take -it -or -leave -it basis « We 
have at all times wanted our Soviet colleagues to tell us where they believe us to 
be ^vTong or incorrect, or where they think our draft treaty is unreasonable. In 
all of these respects they will find us most open'-minded and considerate* Other 
than that, I, along with human beings elsewhere^ indeed everywhere, can only wait 
for the response of the Soviet Government, and we can only hope that it will 
give grounds for hope and encouragement that the world may, in safety, at last 
be free from the detonations of nuclear weapon tests • 

Mr GQD3ER> (United Kingdom) j I shall not detain the Committee long 
at this stage of our discussions • 

During the • statement just made by the representative of the United States, 
he read into the record the joint statement by President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Ivlacmillan, which was delivered to the Soviet Government on 9 April 1962* I should 
like to add to this merely by reading into the record a message from Prime-Minister 
Macmillan to IVfa?* Khrushchev, delivered on 10 April *"*~^ It reads as follows? 
"Dear lir^ Chairman, 

^ You will have seen the joint statement about nuclear tests Which the 
United States Ambassador and Sir Pranlt Roberts communicated to the Soviet 
Government yesterday and which President Kennedy and I a.re issuing today« 

1/ Ei>roc/25 
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"You vrill remember- that wo^ first discussed this TDroblem together 
as long ago as 1959 ? when I had the pleasure of visiting you in Russia. 

"I shall not repeat the arguments in the statement , but I feel 
that I must ask you to give 'the most earnest consideration to our 
proposal. After allj the object of verification is not to increase 
saspijc-iony but to disx^elit, to identify an event as a natural one so 
that confidence may not be threatened. I feel sure tho.t once the 
principle of international verification is accepted, there will be a 
real chance of reaching an early agreement as to its ax:)plica.tiono This 
would fill all the joeoplos of the world with a new sense of hope. 

"Yours sincerely^ Harold Macmillan." 

That is the message v/hich my Prime Minister has sent to Premier Ehrushchev, 
and I have read it out to the Conference so that it m.ay be included in the record 
together with the joint statement v^^hich my United States colleague has read out in 
full • 

I d^o not wish to com.ment further at this stage. I understand that we are 
to have the opportunity to discuss this subject further at tomorrow's meeting. 
At the moment I v/ould therefore merely leave it at that. 

Mrg CAVAL LETTI (Italy) (transla tion from French ); I should like first 
of all to express the Italian delegation's keen regret at the negative reports 
given by two members of the Sub-Committee this morning — and the third will no 
doubt do the same — on the discontinuc?.nce of nuclear tests. The Conference 
has today heard the message which President Konne(^iy and Prime Minister Macmillan 
sent to Chairman IvhruBhchev about the need to reach an agreement as soon as 
possible on the final prohibition of tests under adequate international control. 
I am sure that the Conference will wish to reflect m.ost deeply and seriously on 
this constructive apx^eal^ the importancoy iixgenoy. and concilicatcry si:)irit of 
which everyone will appreciate. The Conference v/ill no doubt have occasion to 
start a new discussion on tests as soon as possible, and I thinlv that — as our 
Chairman said, if I understood hini correctly — ^re could concentrate our attention 
this morning on the other subject of this meeting, which is, no less important. 
It is on this subject that my delegation wishes to speak and that is why we asked 
for the floor. 
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At the last fev^ moetinr^s the Italian delegation has xescTved the righ"';. to 
express its opinion on the important texts submitted for our consideration^ 
namely, o^rticle 1 of the Soviet draft trea^ty on general and complete disarmameir'.. 
(ENDC/2 ) and the document submitted by the United States delegation, giving an 
outline of provisions of a basic treaty on general and coraple'ue dir;armamenb in 
a peaceful world (ENDC/18 ) o 

My delegation wishes to .rive its opinion on these texts today vrithout 
X^olemics or prejudice c By so doing it hox)es to make a consT.ructivo contribu''/i'^7*> 
to the best of its ability^ sc that a text which fully satisfies our ar-ms may 
soon be drafted o This i)hase of our deliberations involves us in voxy pra^/bicnl 
and important work^ which should later serve as a ^^nJ-ide for our future progre:-;s. 
It is therefore most important -^hat the text we agree on should moot certain basic 
reciuirements, and be a useful anl effective text for our later vvcrk.. 

I believe that the text we r.pprove should m.eet two requirements^ fr.rst^. 
it shquld show what weMvunt to d: — what -our aims are; and secondly <? it should 
show how we are to do it — what -methods and what criteria are to be applied. 

Furthermore, the statement of the objectives of the treaty ard the met-v;(V-i 
to be followed should m.eet t\ro senantic requirements o 

First, the text should be cle^r» Any confusion, any uncertainty at taiz . 
point, would cause us serious difficulties later and make us lose much valuable 
time,, It is therefore v/orth spending a little time on this first statement in- 
order that it ma,y be perfectly clear a-nd not give rise to any further discussion.. 

Secondly, the text must do no mere than state the essential elom.e.nts of tr.e 
treaty* If, at the present stage of the work, we had to go into detail, ar.,! d'lto 
the various specific problems — if, in other vrords, we tried to include the vholc 
treaty in this first text we are draft,ing --we should find ourselves fac-.^l with 
insurm.ountable difficulties o We should embark on lengthy discussions . Vfo 
Imow that, if we examined every detail, we should end b3/ discussing probleUvS which 
are not yet solved and will only be solved at a later stage — - we hope — vmen 
we have been able to go m.ore deeply into our ideas and compare them, I do not 
medn by that that we ought to confine ourselves to those generalities to whj.ch 
Ivlr. de Mello-Franco so humorously referred when speaking of the letter written 
by Catherine of Russia; but I should say that we must keep to concrete facts^ 
without, however, going into the details of specific problems vr:>ich have not yet 
been solved* 
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I have taken the liberty of drawing the attention of delegaticns to these 
general ideas because it is in the light of such fundamental considerations that 
we have been studying, very objectively and withoxit any preconceived ideas, the 
texts which have been submitted to us. 

We have been trying to see how the different ooxts meet the requirements I 
have just mentioned, and it is in applying thirj .7rir.ciple that we find some 
difficulty, as I briefly observed in a previons intervention, in accepting the 
Soviet document, although its very detailed taxi ,ray seem ataractive, and although 
it contains a great many ideas which are, I believe, chared by all the delegations 
here present, in parti culcr the Italian delegation. Nevertheless, we find two 
major difficulties in vhis text right at the start. 

For the Soviet text refers to two problems of very great importance as 
though they were already solved, whereas they still need to be studied at length. 
In the first line of the first paragraph of article 1 we find it stated that 
general and complete disarniament is to be carried out over a period of four 
years. I do not think it possible to fix the period during this preliminary 
phase. We are convinced that every disarmament measure, every stage of general 
and complete disarmame3it, end, indeed, the execution of the treaty itself; must 
be carried out within a precise time-limit — that exact dates nnist be set for 
their completion, A legal obligation without a date is not even an obligation. 
If I undertake to give Mr. Zorin 100,000 francs without specifying a date, I 
may very well never give them to hira. 

However, the time required for carrying out general and complete disarmacp-'nt 
under effective international control cannot be determined now. No date can be 
set until all the measures necessary for carrying it out are defined and 
harmonized, until the technical abilities of the various States to carry it out 
have been evaluated, and tmtil control, the procedure for appl.ying it, and the 
time required for verification by the future int-irnational control organization 
have been specifically established. 

As I have already said, what is essential and what must be very firmly 
laid down during this first part of our work, is tl'ab every measure, every stago 
of disarmament, must be carried out within a fired poriod of time. That is 
very important. It is even fundamental. 

Next, in our opinion, the Soviet text has a second grave drawback. One of 
its first paragraphs refers to the dismantling of foreign military bases. Here 
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again it specifics, and thir,, gives rise to difficulties at onco . '\'r'o knovr that^ 
in dealing with disarmament, no distinction can be made between national bases 
and foreign bases v wlaore iL\TO is concernodo in particular; there are only ^ 
bases belongin^v to thf^ Atlantic defence organizaticn, which cannot be distinguished 
by nationality labels. It is true that all basos^ wb.o.teYer their situation^ will 
be gradually eliminated and in the ond completely destroyed^ as general and 
complete disarmament is carried out. This idea is expressed with the greatest 
clarity in parag.raph 2 (a) of the United States proposal^ as **the dismantling 
of military establishments;, ir.cluding bases'' r. 

Moroo\rer; in our view, the Soviet text has certain secondary defects^ mainly 
of drafting^ v/hich .are nevertheless of some importance « I will point out only 
a few. 

For exam.plep article 1^ paragraph 1 provides that all armed forces shall be 
disbanded a ¥e fully agree wich bliat^^ but it is necessary to read on to paragraph 2 
to find out that_^ on the contrary, a certain proportion of the forces is to be 
retained as n.ational and international police* Here again we naturally agree^ 
but \{e consider that these ideas should be expressed in a clearer context o 

It also seems to me that the Soviet text frequently repeats the same idea« 
Such repetitions arc not always useful <. As is often the case with pleonasms^ 
they create confusion rather tha^n cl<arity<> It is not a matter of erroneous 
statements; but of statements which, in our oj^inion, without going into details^ 
have no place in the article 1^ but could be included in later articles o 

Let us now pass on to article Ij paragraph 2 of the Soviet texto I do not 
think the need to establish an organization for the preservation of peace within 
the framework of United Nations is made sufficiently clears and that is a need 
on which I believe we are all in agreements The reference to article 37 of the 
treaty^ in paragraph 2^ seems to me to bo prematuro; . especially as we have not yet 
considered article 37 at all^ 

In paragraph 3^ I vrould say that it is not made sufficiently clear that 
States mustj above allj undertake to set up an international disarmament 
organization^ to which there is only an indirect reference concerning its competence, 

Paragraph 4 states an indisputable principle: that disarmament measures 
must be carried out in such a way as to give no advantage to either of the parties* 
It does not seem to mc^ however j, that that principle can logically be placed in 
an article defining the obligations of States « It is^ in factj> the criterion which 
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should guide us in drawing up a treaty on general and complete disarmament - a 
criterion which we must ourselves apply in our worko In the interests of 
clarity and the sound guidance of our later work^ we should not lump together in 
one and the same article^ both the objective we have to work for, and the criteria 
we should adopt in order to attain ito 

As regards the logical arrangement of the subject matter j. I thirik the text 
submitted by the United States delegation offers very great advantages* I have 
said that the first article of a treaty should begin by defining the objectives 
and criteria adopted in drafting it. It is in the United States text that we 
find this principle applied^ the objectives and principles appear immediately, 
with the greatest clarity and precision = That is a great advantage in itself 
and will^ I am sure, make our subsequent work easier p I do not say that the 
American text could not be improved and perfected later, for it, too, may perhaps 
contain some repetitions which do not seem entirely necessary^ 

Moreover, after a close exam.ination of section A, dealing with objectives, 
I should like to say that the text fully accords with our point of view, since 
it stresses a connexion we consider essential o General and complete disarmament 
can, and should, be carried out parallel to, and in conjunction with, the 
establishment of procedures for the settlement of international disputes and 
effective arrangements for the maintenance of peace. That is an absolutely 
essential point, and we are glad to see it stated right at the beginningo But 
thc^ro is another essential matter which is not mentioned in the United States 
text until later and which v^e, on the contrary, should like to see dealt with at 
once, in the fir- t paragraph* 

¥e believe it would be useful to state the three essential aims of the treaty 
at once, in the first paragraph: first, general and complete disarmament, with 
the sole exception of national and international police forces; secondly, the 
ax^plication of effective international control, with the establishment of specific 
organizations; thirdly, the establishment of a peace organization within the 
framework of the United Nations^; with the procedure and the executive forces 
■appropriate to its purpose, 

I am therefore in favour of inserting between sub -paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
paragraph A.l a reminder of the need for international control, and for setting 
up the necessary organization. Those points are not dealt with until later in 
the United States text, in paragraphs A. 4 and B*3. 
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In paragraph Ao3 of the iunerican draft, we thinlc it Y/ould be useful to add 
that the United Nations forces would be equipped \nth. arma.ments of an approved 
type which would enable the United Nations to dissuade anyone from making a 
threat or an armed attacks or to curb an^^ such threat or attack effectivelyo 

Let us now pass on to section B of the American text, dealing with principles « 
The draft accords, as to both form and substance, with the point of view I 
explained at the beginning of my statement and really constitutes a set of directives^ 
reliable and effective^ for the work we have to undertake* It also corresponds 
in all respects with the Joint Statement of agreed principles for disarmament 
negotiations, of 20 September 1961, 

Then, in the interests of logic, I would suggest that paro.graph 5 of section B 
should precede paragraph 4, since it is directly connectv^d with the principle 
stated in paragraph 3o 

Lastly, the Italian delegation considers that in order to facilitate our 
work and to achieve the clarity and effectiveness we are all aiming for, we should 
adopt the draft submitted by the United States delegation as the first document 
of our Conference, without thereby precluding its improvement by appropriate 
amendments* . 

I must again point out, however, that we are opposed to the Soviet text 
because of two essential points, which I have already mentioned, and because 
the arrangement of the subject matter could cause confusion, although we could 
agree to many of the Soviet statements which are very like those contained in the 
United States text« For this reason, I wish to express my full .confidence that 
we can reach a final agreement on this first and most essential part of our 
treaty within a veiry short time* 

. I hope the Soviet delegation viill be good enough to agree to postpone the 
discussion of certain grave problems on which there is disagreement and to accept 
a more logical wording of the first text we have to approve » I express this 

confidence because I consider that, in substance, the two texts before us aubj«*ct 

to the reservations I have just made on the Soviet text — sincerely reflect one 
and the same objective, one and the same desire, the objective and desire of all 
of us 2 general and complete disarmament under strict international control, 
accompanied by effecMve arrangement for the maintenance of peacoo 
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Mr, ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian) ; Before expressing my views on today's discussion I should like, in 
view of the statements we have just heard by the representatives of the- United 
States and the United Kingdom, to draw the attention of the Committee to the 
following point. The position of the United States and the United Kingdom on 
the question of establishing international control and inspection of nuclear 
weapons tests — a position which is the main obstacle to the conclusion of a 
treaty on the discontinuance of all nuclear tests and which is designed to give 
a fresh impetus to the race to develop ever more destructive means for the mass 
annihilation of human beings — is based solely on doubts with regard to the 
identification of underground nuclear explosions. 

It is significant, that in the official statements of the United States and 
United Kingdom Governments which we have hoard, no reference whatever is made to 
the detection of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, under water and in outer space. 
Obviously, doubts no longer exist with regard to the detection and identification 
of these tests. Nevertheless, the United States, sheltering behind difficulties 
over the possibility of detecting and identifying under ground nuclear explosions, 
difficulties that are of dubious validity and have been artificially introduced, 
intends, with the support of the United Kingdom, to start nuclear weapons tests 
in the atmosphere during the next few days, despite the fact that, even in the 
opinion of the United States and the United Kingdom, national systems of control 
are adequate for the detection of such tests. There can be no justification 
for such actions by the United States. We shall,, however, obviously revert 
to this question tomorrow when the Commit.ee is to consider the results of the 
discussions in the three-Power Sub-Committee on cessation of nuclear weapon tests. 

I shall now turn to the question which is on our Committee's agenda, and on 
which the previous speaker, the representative of Italy, has already^ spokens 
part 1 of the draft treaty on general and complete disarmament. 
'' The previous discussion of part I of the draft treaty has unquestionably 
been useful. One > can say with confidence that it has already revealed a consensus' 
of opinion on the need for an introductory section of the treaty and for the 
inclusion in the first few articles of provisions defining the overall scope of 
measures of general and complete disarmament and setting out the indispensable 
components of such disarmaments. It seems to us that all members of the Committee 
now recognize the great importance for the treaty of an introductory section. 
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The representative of Italy, Mr, Cavalletti, made the following comment in 
referring at an earlier meeting to the work connected with co-ordinating the 
introductory section of the treaty: 

^'We are laying the stones on which the structure is to be built"* 
(ENDC/wa6, page 32) o 
This is a sound observation, and we, agree with it» 

IviTo Cavalletti has, in fact, developed this same idea today • The essential 
first stop in drawing up the whole treaty is in fact to establish the overall 
scope of the obligations of States in respect of measures of general and. complete 
disarmament «» The United Kingdom respresentative, }jir * Cfodber, apparently also 
shares this view, judging by his statement that agreement on Part I of the 
treaty — 

",»• does give us a firm basis for our work in the drafting of a treaty 

on general and complete disarmament acceptable to us all. op" 
(EIvIDC/FVo16, page 12 ) o 

Thus the question of the need, to define the main components of general and 
complete disarmament at the beginning of the treaty should be regarded as settled* 

During the discussion the question has been raised, of how part I or article 1 
of the treaty should be drafted: should it be purely descriptive, or should we 
make it binding on States? This is an important question of principle which, 
in essence, comes dcwn to whether we want to do really serious practical work 
or to remain in the realm of pious wishes that commit no one to anything* 

The representative of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Hajek, showed very convincingly 
that, in the introduction to the treaty, general and complete disarmament must 
be defined not only as "a general and distant aim" but as "a binding, concrete 
task" ( ENDC/FV»16, page 6 ). No one can deny that this statement is correct* 
¥e, the Committee, "should specify the obligations" ( ibid .) . 

Y^e have, indeed, no right to take any other course. For the General Assembly 
set up our Committee and instructed it to draw up an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament. All the peoples of the world expect from us, not a 
repetition of the past, but progress and practical action. They expect from us, 
not further vague documents that do not go beyond making general appeal js and 
expressing pious wishes, but an effective and binding agreement which would provide 
a sound basis for the implementation of general and complete disarmament. It is, 
therefore, quite impossible for us to- mark time and confine ourselves to looking 
through the. Agreed Principles* We must take the next practical step. 
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¥e note with satisfaction that this idea meets with the understanding of 
members of the Committee, The representative of Ethiopia, Mr, Gebre-Egzy, 
referred to the Agreed Principles at one of our recent meetings and said that 
they should be included in the document we are drawing up "in such a way as to 
enable us to make progess in our work^' iEMDC/P V,l6^ papfe 29 )* 

¥e believe that the United Kingdom representative, tooj recognizes the need 
to go further than the Agreed Principles* At the meeting on 6 April iVIr. Godber, 
in speaking of the stage we have now reached in the discussion of part I of the 
treaty, pointed out that it has become possible "to move a stage forward from 
the Agreed Principles" (EI^]DC/PV.16, page 13), 

Thj. s opportunity must be used, and the obligations of States must be firmly 
established in respect of general and complete disarmament as a whole and of its 
component parts. 

In view of this, the objection of the linited States representative, Mr. Dean, 
to drafting article 1 of the treaty in the form of obligations of States is a 
source of surprise and concern, "\7hat reasons are given in support of that 
position? As we have already pointed out at a previous meeting, we have not 
heard any valid reasons. However, certain observations by Western representatives 
give us some inkling of what lies behind their objections. 

At the meeting on 4 April Mr, Dean said: 

"After all, the obligations to be undertaken by States comprise 

the sum total of the agreements we v/ill have reached" (E I\Q3C/PV>1^, page 3g ) . 

A similar idea crept into the statement by Ivir, Godber on 6 April. He took 
the line that, before we determine the obligations of States, v/e must apparently 
establish "exactly who.t measures we are going to agree upon" (EIf I)C/PV.l6, page ll ). 

If the rema^rks of the Western representatives refer to the methods of 
implementing measures of general and coinplpte disarmament, there are no differences 
of principle between us. If, however, their remarks relate to the general scope 
of measures, the extent of general and complete disarmament, it is quite a 
different matter, I fear that the latter is the case. 

As can be seen from the main trend of their arguments at recent meetings, 
the Western representatives propose, as it Y/ere, that we should move backwards. 
The observation by Mr. Dean v/hich I quoted makes it clear that, in his opinion, 
the document being prepared b3^ the Eighteen Nation Committee will comprise the 
sum total of the agreements which are reached in the course of the discussion. 
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But it may be asked Vv^hat assuraiiec there is that this Sinn total will be equivalent 
to general and complete disarmanient . For with such an approach it is extremely 
probable that the sum total night merely amount to the selection of a few separate, 
partial measures v I say "extremely probable" j because the approach which 
}/It . Dean is advocating A^ould be conducive to our merely reaching agreement on one 
or two questions^ an agreement which could be represented as the attainment of 
the objective outlined in part I of the treaty. 

One has the impression that wo are again being confronted — this time in 
a new form — with oho theory of separate agreements, which finds its way every 
now and then into the statoment£ by Ivir- Dean and t?ie representatives of the other 
Western Powers. 

We consider that we must not. move backwards, as Mr, Dean's statement implies, 
but proceed directly to a complete settlement of the problem of general disarmament <. 
If we are successfully to accomplish the task assigned to us by the General Assembly 
and to meet the demand of v/he peoples, we must, impose obligations on States and 
create legal and moral incentives to the settlement of the practical questions 
arising out of the provisions of part I or article 1 of the treaty^ If part I 
is drafted purely in the form of a declcaration there will be no such incentives. 
It will be another matte:: if obligations are established. States will regard 
it as their duty to corply with them and will-, of course, make every effort to do 
so c 

The' discussion at our last meeting points to the fact that some of the 
Western Pov/ers themselves realize the soundness of such an ai^proach to the matter • 
Por instance, as is clear from Mr. Godber^s statement on 6 Ax:)ril, he admits that 
it is obligations that must be defined, Mr. Godber used the following words 
in connexion v/ith r^art I of the treaty^ '^Obligations are .». entered into in 
regard to the specific article3 dealing vfith the, substantive matters" 
(EMDCMM6. imk-e 10) . 

Having said this^ howerer; he im.mediately lapsed into the inconsistency 

which seems to plague the Western representatives whenever it comes to giving 
formal expression tc principles which have already been agreed o Mr. Godber, 
after .making, this sensible, remark, for some reason began to talk about an "outline", 
an "outline of obligations*'. Y/hy does he blur the clear and precise idea of 
obligations by qualifications of this kind? 
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I have already said more than once and, in order to remove any misunder- 
standing that iray still exist, I should like to emxDhasize that we do not propose 
that v/e should take any hard and fa-st decision here and now on the language of 
our texts o Y/"e fully apxjreciate that we are still at the beginning of our work 
and ha^ve not yet reached the stage of putting in the final commas • Our main 
concern is to rea,ch agreeraent on the substance of provisions and obligations and 
to set this down in vrritinj;. 

I think that if we are moti.vated by a desire to see the Conmittee do a 
really business-like and practica,l job^ we inust recognize that there is no hope 
of our making successful progress in agreeing subsequent articles of the treaty 
v/ithout coming to terms on the first part of the treaty. The first part of the 
treaty^ which defines the scope and the components of general and complete 
disarmament might be described as a map-charting the course leading to the complete 
dismantling of the war ma,chine of States* Without it, we would lose our way 
in the discussion of subsequent articles and as a body, we neither would nor 
could have a clear sense of direction in our work or any clear understanding of 
the relationshixD of the articles we discussed to the entire problem of general 
and complete disarmament. 

L'latters might even roach the stage of our being faced with a situation 
in which yre should be unable to agree on whether a x^Q^rticular article is needed 
at all* Such an outcome is perfectly feasible if we do not have before us a 
definition of the obligations of the States with respect to general and complete 
disarmament as a whole. This seems to me so obvious that I scarcely need to 
enlarge on the matter. 

I should now like to deal with the substance of some of the questions 
touched, upon during the debate on article 1 of the Soviet draft treaty and the 
corresponding text submitted by the United States* I shall begin with the 
question of a time-limit for the implemiOntation of general and complete 
disarmament. 

In our first statement. on article 1 of our draft treaty ( ENDC /PV .12, page 6 ) , 
we noted on the basis of a detailed analysis of the preceding discussion that 
there appeared to be general recognition of the need to fix a definite time limit 
for the implementation of the treaty on general a,nd complete disarmament. As 
you know, this assertion of ours was not questioned by anyone, although some 
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doubt on the matter was expressed this morning, I believe, by the representative 
of Italy. In our viev^ it is indisputable, as it is based on solid facts. 

f 

It is therefore all the more surprising that some representatives of the 
Western Powers should again be trying to give the impression that this point is 
open to question. In outlining the' issues on which, as he put it, the provisions 
of the Soviet and United States draft "do not altogether coincide", Kr, Godber 
questioned the whole idea of fixing definite tine-limits for general and complete 
disarmament. Mr. Godber said that we could not now tell how lone- it would 
take to implement the treaty on general and comx^lete disarmGiiient . lie referred 
in this connexion to the transition betv^-een stages of disa^rmament and suggested 
that the question of time^-lirndts should be. set aside. The representative of 
Italy took essentially the same line today. 

But, Mr. Godber, surely in the course of the debate the Chairman of the 
United Kingdom delegation. Lord Home, tvrice mentioned a definiM^e r;eriod of 
time for general and complete disarmament, namely nine years. Therefore, at 
least while Lord Home was here, the United" Kingdom delegation did have a definite 
idea of the period of time in which general and comx:)lete disarmament could be 
carried out, and calculations had evidently been made which led to definite 
conclusions. Other delegations also named specific periods. 

^Vhy, theia, is it necessary to go back and introduce doubt into a matter on 
which a clear-cut opinion was beginning to emerge? I do not mean to say that 
differences of opinion on time-limits for general and complete disarmament 
have been completely eliminated. They clearly still exist. \fe know that we have 
three somewhat different proposals; the Soviet Union considers that it would 
be feasible to carry out general and complete disarmament in. four yearsi India 
believes it could be done in four to five years, while the United Kingdom thinks 
nine years v/ould be needed, a view which is also apparently held by Mr. Rusk,- 
¥e have to agree on one figure; this is something on which we have to reach 
agreement, but we may perhaps have to do so at a later date. 

But we already have every opportunity of recording a united point of view 
on the need to lay down firm time -limits for the carrying out of general and 
complete disarmament, in other words, to specify a single period of timoo 
Judging by the discussion we have had, no one objects to this and indeed how ca.n 
anyone object to it, since a refusal to lay down a definite time-limit for general 
and. complete disarmament is tantamount to a refusal to carry out general and 
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complete disarmaraent itself. In this connexion^ I do not quite understand the 
arguments Mr, Cavalletti^ the Italian rer>resontatiyej used todc.y. He seemed to 
be contending that time limits could be sot for the specific staf;es of disarma^mcnt, 
but that it is not possible at present to set tinie --limits for the process of 
general and complete disarinainent as a whole • 'i:his, ho maintained, can bo done, 
but not until all the detailed arranger.ients have bean v/orked oub in regard to 
technical matters, control find, all otlier natters. 

But I should still like to hear both from the Italian representative and 
the other representatives of the Western Powers whether they consider it necessary 
a3id possible to set a tine- lii^.it for the inplencntation of general [^;ncl complete 
disarmament as a whole or whether they do not consider this possible • They must 
make this clear, v7e consider that if we do not set a time -limit for the 
imr)lementation of general and complete disarmament, there can be no disarmament. 
It would, then be an endless process tha^t would not be term.inated in e^ny way and 
would not have anything mandatory about it. There could then be no treaty on 
general and complete disarmament. 

This is perhaps what the representatives of the Tfestern PoY/ers are aiming 
o.t. But if this is not essentially their position, they must make it clear 
whether they are for or ago.inst fixing a time-'limit. If they are in favour of 
doing so, then, we are unanimous, and we can state that a definite time-limit 
must be fixed. For the time being we can leave a blanl-i space in the text for 
the actual time"-limit, V/"e can return to this question later, but it is important 
for us to agree to a definite time-lim.it for the implementation of the process 
of general and complete disarm^amient as a whole, I thinly this is important even 
at the present stage of the discussion. 

At the 16th meeting the representative of Czechosrova.kia quite rightly 
pointed out that the United States document m.akes no reference to the total 
period within which general and com.plete disarmament is to be carried out. This 
is a vital shortcoming in the United States document, and m.ust be put right • In 
the joint docx^ent v/c are to prepare, we must specify a definite period or at any 
rate stipulate that such a time-limit should be fixed, I do not think that this 
suggestion should meet with any objections. 

At the 16th meeting the question was also raised of the dismantling of 
military bases in foreign territories. It was analysed by the representative of 
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Czechoslovakia, Mr* Hajek, and also touched on by the United Kinr/dom 
representative, Mr. Godber, Today it was also referred to by the Italio.n 
representative, I.t* Cavalletti o 

Mr* Godbcr said that the problem of the dismantling of foreign bases could 
be solved and would "not be a cause for najor difficulty" ( EI'JDC /PV,16, pa^-e ll) . 
His statement included that sentence o Nevertheless, he asserted that to "seek 
to differentiate foreign bases seems to me to imi:)ly some feeling that we. are 
not going to succeed in our general disarmament to.sk" (ibid) « I must confess 
th^ut Mro Godbor's last remark puzzled us- Vih;y must , we lose all hope of success 
in our disarmament task if v/e raise the question of dismantling foreign militar^^- 
bases? 

\7e also find it discouraging that the representative of Italy should have 
laid so much stress on this point. 

Mr* Godber asserted that the question of foreign bases is "an illusory point" 
and is not iiecessary. That was what Mr« Godber said. We have given much 
thought tb this remark of Mr. Godber 's in an attempt to grasp its meaning. "Why 
does the United Kingdom representative consider that the question of foreign 
military bases is ^'an illusory point"? I must confess that I could not find an 
ansY/er to this question. 

However, I do not doubt that not only Mr. Godber but many other people in 
the United Kingdom, are fully aware of the very real and concrete existence of 
m.ilitary bases belonging to a foreign 'Foyiqt on British soil . They also know 
what a real and concrete danger they create of probable involvement in a nuclear 
missile war. Therefore, references to the question of dismantling foreign 
military bases in foreign territory being "illusory" do not in any vz-ay ring sound 
or true e 

In his statement on 6 April the rex^rescntative of Czechoslovakia, Mr« Hajek, 
convincingly demonstrated why military bases in foreign territory must be dismantledi 
He gave irrefutable arguments in suj^port of his conclusion that foreign military 
bases occupy a special position and in the whole military machine of States have 
a quite specific mission« These bases are, if I may make the comzparison, a 
festering sore which inflames the world, aggravates mistrust between States, 
and perceptibly increases the danger of a, military conflict « 

In addition to the points which were made so clearly by the representative 
of Czechoslovakia and the arguments which I put forv/ard in my first statement on 
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article 1 of the treaty, I should like, in vievr of Mr. Godber's observations 
in defence of foreign military bases, to give one more argument to show why we 
must specificall3^ stipulate that foreign nilitary bases must bo dismantled, and 
why this question requires priority • 

If no obligation were establif^hed regarding .the dismantling of foreign 
military basis, a grove danger might threaten States honestly complying with 
disarmament cbligo/bions , A State with military bases in foreign territory, 
particularly a State separated by natural barriers from other States, as a result 
of its geographical situation, could i?ako a large reduction in its armed forces 
in its own territory while retaining troops and military equipment in its bases in 
foreign territory on exactly the same scale as before ♦ Disarmament v^ould, be 
theoretically ac cor.pl i shed, so far as global figures eire concerned. But in fact 
the possibility" of aggression and attack would be increased imxieasurably because 
the States at v/hich these foreign military bases are aimed would be weakened as a 
result of disarmament and. v^ould have less chance of rei^elling an aggression 
launched from these bases. 

The example 1 have given answers Mr. Gfodber^s assertion that there is some 
affinity betv/een national and foreign military bases. . The reduction and 
dismantling of national military bases, or, to bo mxre precise, of points at which 
troops and military equix3ment are located, are inseparably linl^ed- with the reduction 
and disbanding of armed, forces. There is no divergence, no discrepancy here. 
The situation in respect of foreign military bases is completely different. 
During the discussion in the Committee an ar)t comparison was made between foreign 
military bases and arm.ed assult forces. Clearly, the first step in eliminating 
the possibility of war would be to withdrav/ such troops and dism.antle advance 
posts intended for attack. This would be. the first sign of a genuine desire to 
set out on the path of disarmament and eliminate the risk of war. 

Everything 1 have said further emphasizes the need, to include among the 
general obligations of States in respect of disarmament a separate obligation 
relating to the dismo.ntling of militr.ry bases in foreign territory. It also 
emphasizes the inadequacy of including only a general reference to the dismantling 
of bases. 

Generally speaking, the discussion of article 1 of the Soviet draft treaty 
and the corresponding United States document seems to me to be drawing to a close. 
It must be adi:itted that this discussion has been extremely useful. The m.ain 
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conclusion to be drawn from it is the need to include in the agreement on general 
and conplete disarmament which we are preparing clear and precise provisions 
defining the component parts of general and complete disarmament and the 
obligations of States in respect of these component x^artso 7Lgreement on these 
provisions vrould be a substantial and positive contribution to the settlement of 
the task assigned to the Eighteen Nation- Committee on Disarmament by the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

So far as our future w^ork is concerned, it seems to me that since we have a 
draft article 1 of the treaty, xDroposed by the Soviet Union, and, as '/ir . Godber 
said, there are already tw^elve points in this article on which we can a-gree, we 
should take this draft article 1 and the corresponding United St£ites draft and try 
to agree on these twelve x>oints or perhaps fifteen points which would be 
incorporated in o. specific draft treaty. 

\Ihat the Italian representative has said today requires, of course, special 
consideration. I do not intend to deal now with the arguments which he put 
forv/ard, particularly with reference Lo our draft article 1. I thinlv. that he is 
•wrong in many resr)ects, but I am quite prex^ared to give careful consideration to 
all the points he m.ade , I think, that we shall be able to work out something 
acceptable to both sides in preparing the final text of article 1 of the treaty. 

In any case, I think that the Soviet Union and the United States, as the 
authors of the two proposals and as co -Chairman, should continue their work on 
co-ordinating this part of the treaty too* I believe this can be completed in 
the very near future o If there are any observations on article 1 of the Soviet 
draft treaty and the corresponding part of the United States projposal, they can 
be taken into consideration in our work* If members of the Corjnittee have no 
objection, a time-limit might be set for the submission of such observations, say, 
the end of this Y/eek. I T/ould suggest Friday, so that next v/eek v/e can really 
try to co-ordinate the position of our delegations and of all those v^ho took 
part in the discussion, and to produce an agreed draft article 1 of the treaty* 

Mr. DEAN (United States of ^imerica): The representative of Italy 
and the representative of the Soviet Union have today m,ade extensive comments 
on article 1 of the Soviet draft treaty and the related part I of the United States 
document. I listened to these comments with great interest, and I am sure ihey 
will be very helpful in the work of this Conference and in the work of the two 
co-Chairm.eno 
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I am as anxious as my Soviet colleague is to get on with this work* I 
should like, however, to study these remarks carefully, and I shall wish to reply 
in a future plenary meeting. I shall also be glad to hear any further comments 
which other representatiyes mOvy wish to make • 

I would suggest that before it is decided to submit these doc\iments to 
the two CO -Chairmen, or to a drafting sub-committee vre take up this matter at 
the next plenary meeting. Since I understand that the meeting tomorrow is to 
be devoted to nuclear testing, I would propose to speak on this matter at our 
plenary meeting on Friday* If we can hear comments from the other representatives 
at that time also, the two co-Chairmen^ or the drafting sub-committee — whichever 
method the Committee prefers — could go to work immediately on this matter*. 

I would again like to assure the Conference that the United States is as 
anxious as our Soviet colleague to get on with this matter of drafting a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament, and v/e shall press forward as rapidly a,s we 
possibly can. 

Mr ^ GODBER (United Kingdom): I wish to make one or two brief comments 
on the very interesting sta^tements we have heard this morning, particularly on 
the statement made by the Soviet representative, who did me the honour of 
referring on several occasions to what I had said when we last considered part I 
of the proposed treaty, I listened with great interest to what he said with 
regard to my rema^rks, but I, too 3 would like to study his statement in the 
verbatim record and, if necessary, make further comments. 

I was a little puzzled when, as I understood it, Mr* Zorin accused me of 
entering into inconsistency in regard to the question whether we should have 
objectives or obligations. .iViro Zorin made the point here that in these opening 
articles we should set dc^vn the guiding line which would give us o.- connecting 
linlv with the later articles. I do not disagree with that at all, nor, I think, 
did the remarks I made the other day indicate any disagreement. Indeed, I could 
not see that there was any inconsistency in my remarks. I have read them again, 
following this stricture by Mr. Zorin, a,nd I will qucte again what I said here: 
"The main thing, of course, is that the obligations are in fact 
entered into in regard to the specific articles dealing v/ith the 
substantive matters, to whicJi we shall be turning in a short time. 
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Therefore whatever word one uses here must, I thinli^ be only- 
illustrative, and v^hatever is agreed to in these preliminary articles 
can become effective only when we have agreed the substantive articles 
to which they refer o*' (EMDC/PV,a6, page 10 ) 

I stand absolutely by what I said the other dayo We are at the moment 
engaged in what is a necessary and valuable part of our work, but it is only 
in the later, substantive articles that we shall really tie matters do^m 
precisely with the real and effective obligations to bo entered into o Therefore, 
however one describes it, this is a fact from which no one can get away. I do not 
attach any great importance to the pa?Hicular v/ords, and the other day I suggested 
.as a compromise on what had been x;ut forward an outline of obligations; I thought 
that would be a fair way of dealing with it. But I really do not thinli this 
is in any sense a major point, 

I should now like to say a word about another matter on which the Soviet 
representative spent a certain amount of time, that is, the question of foreign 
military bases • Here, again, I thought he was making very heav^^- weather out of 
the whole matter, 1 have re-read what I said on this subject, and again 1 will 
weary the Committee by repeating it; 

^^I would have thought it was basic to our whole consideration of this 
matter that all these bases*' — that is, foreign and home bases — 'Wrould 
in fact disappear as we proceeded with the disarmament process o 

**To seek to differentiate foreign bases seems to me to imply some 
feeling that we are not going to succeed in our general disarma^ment task. 
That is not my approach^ I believe that we are going to -succeed and that 
therefore, whether the bases are on foreign territory or any^diere elsoj, 
they will be eliminated. 1 thinly that we can safely refer to all bases 
and that it is not necessary to differentiate <,*' (ibido. pao'o^ J]^]^) o" 
That was what I said the other day, and that seems to me to be absolutely valid 
and sound. Nothing that 1 have heard from the representative of the Soviet Union 
has changed my view at all in relation to it „ 

Mr-« Zorin said at one stage in his remarks this morning, and I hope that 1 
took his words dcm correctly, that national bases — referring to one ^ s home 
territory — were vitally tied in with the reduction of armed forces. But, I 
would submit to him,, so are foreign bases. If one is going to remove, reduce 
and eliminate one ^ s armed forces, then how can one maintain foreign military bases? 
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I arc merely pointing out that this seems to me to he an unnecessary complication 
which has been introduced. I shall not dwell on the reasons why this has been 
done. It does seem to me to be an unnecessary complication. If we really 
believe that we are going to reduce these armed forces to zero, then this is a 
phoney case. There is no justification at all, if one considers this 
dispassionately, for singling out this one particular item. If we are all 
genuinely honest and sincere in our determination completely to disarm, then this 
is not a matter which need or should stop us in that task. I do hope that we 
shall not hear too much more in regard to it. I do not honestly think that it 
is a matter which deserves such prominence as our Soviet colleague has given to it. 
The- third matter with which Mr. Zorin dealt at some length was the time-limit. 
Again he referred to ray remarks on this question the other day. Those remarks 
were- extremely brief. I saidj "The time-limit for the disarraeunent process ... 
is one example of what I mean," — I was referring. to areas on which we were not 
yet in a position to reach final decisions — "for, until we have established 
exactly what measures we are going to agree upon and exactly what degree of 
verification will be necessary for each measure, how can we possibly tell how 
long it is going to take?" ( ENDC/FV.16 . r.age 11 ) 

I should have thought that what I said was eminently reasonable. I was not 
seeking in &ryy way to create difficulties. I was merely pointing to the 
difficulties inherent in building up a treaty of this sort. I believe that we 
vront a realistic and effective treaty. Vfe do not want to set up target dates 
which are impossible of attainment. But I believe equally that we do want to 
' set precise terms for each period of the disarmament process, and I think it is 
right and proper that we should. But I do hot think it is right and proper for 
us to spend a long time discussing this before we have decided on the substantive 
measures of disarmament. As practical people we must realize that it will be so 
much easier to assess the military problems and the manpower L^roblcms of 
the reduction and elimination of armaments when we know exactly what we have 
decided on. That was all that I was seeking to say at that time. 

In response to Mr. Zorin 's plea for a clear and specific statement of the 
Western case in regard to this matter, I would refer him to the United States 
plan, which I think sets the position out very clearly when it says: 

"Disarmament shall take place as rapidly as possible until it is 
completed in stages containing balances, phased and safeguarded measures, 
with each measure and stage to be carried out in an agreed period of time." 
( ENI)C/6. page 2 ) 
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I thinli that is a perfectly logical and straightforward attitude to adopt. It 
is the position put forward by the United States and welcomed and supported by 

the United Kingdom. 

l/ir. Zorin mentioned Lord Home's reference to nine years. But Lord Home 
was merely saying that Mr. Rusk had referred to a three -year process in regard to 
the first stage, and that as there were throe stages if one were to multiply the 
three-year process by three, one would get the figure nine. That was the only 
significance in that particular suggestion. It was used only as an illustrative 
phrase in Lord Home's comments. 

Ivly whole point here is that this is. a matter which we can and should discuss 
in detail at the appropriate time, and that I do not think it need delay us in 
our consideration of the present position, 

mien I spoke the other day I was at some pains to put on one side these 
various areas of disagreement, and I concentrated ny remarks almost entirely on 
the 'points where I thought there were hopeful signs and elements of agreement. I 
have a very firm and definite belief that, as we proceed with our work, if we 
are able to establish real and effective areas of agreement confidence between us 
will grow and suspicion will decline. The sort of suspicion that I could not 
help detecting in some of Mr. Zorin' s remarks this morning could, I believe, be 
eliminated. If we can work together, concentrating on these things on which 
we are agreed and, if necessary having special discussions on the points on which 
we are not agreed, then I believe we can. generate greater confidence and make 
progress. It was for that reason that in my remarks the other day I concentrated 

on points of agreement. 

I should not have referred to these remarks this morning if it had not bet^n 
for the remarks made by the representative of the Soviet Union. I would beg and - 
plead with him that we should concentrate our minds mainly on areas of agreement. 
Of course we must also direct our attention to areas where agreement does not 
exist, but let us try and discuss those points informally, perhaps bexween- 
delegations; or it might be thought suitable to establish sub-comnittees to 
consider some of these' problems if we have to set them on one side as we proceed 
with our task. But I want to press ahead with what is agreed, in the hope that 
we can build on that. Mr. Zorin himself has referred to building a structxire . 
I am asking him to join with me in building a structure in this way. 
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I have referred to these points this morning only in order to clear up any 
misconceptions that may have arisen from vAat Mr* Zorin said. I am grateful 
to him for the honour he has done me in studying so carefully what I have said, 
and I hope that what I have said on this occasion will not stir him to further 
displeasure with me. 

Mr. CAViVLLSTTl (Italy) ( translation from French) ; I should like 
to thank Ivlr. Zorin, Mr. Dean, and Mr. Godberfor the attention they were kind 
enough to give to my statement of this morning. I assure them, in return, 
that I shall study their statements with the greatest of interest. But I should 
like to make a first very brief reply to Mr. Zorin, who asked me specifically 
Y^iether I thought the treaty on general and complete disarmament should include 
a time-limit or date. h]y reply is "Yes''. Perhaps the interpretation of what 
I said was not very clear. I stressed the need to have a precise and appropriate 
time-limit, and I said that "a legal obligation without a date is not even an 
obligation^' (supra page 18), ; But I also said that the time needed 
to put the whole treaty into effect could not be determined now. The very 
-fact— quoted by Mr. Zorin - that the estimates of these time-limits differ 
at present shows that it is not possible to fix them immediately in our first 
text . 

The time-limit for the treaty will be the sum of the periods v/e set for 
the various measures and the various stages of general and complete disarmament, 
as we proceed with the formulation of the treaty. There would thus be an agreed 
time -limit for the whole treaty. 

If I understood Mr. Zorin correctly, he would not be entirely opposed to 
postponing agreement on the que...tion of a time-limit for the treaty. If I did 
understand correctly, I shall really be very glad, because that would make it 
much easier to draft our first text quickly at this stage. 

Lastly, I should like to thank Mr. Zorin for saying that he would examine 
my statement of today. I am sure that he will do so with an open mind and the 
greatest goodwill, for it was in this spirit of goodwill, I can assure hi; ■• that 
I exa,mined his text. 
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Mr o LALL (India): I should like to make some remarks on three points 
relating to today ^s consideration of ]:art 1 meovsures in the document which we 
will draw up;> and are nov/ dra^wing up in the first-reading manner, on general 
and complete disarmament, 

I am intervening particularly to express the view — and the considered 
view — from wha,t we have heard today that the margin of difference between those 
who appear to have spoken with' different voices is not as great as some people 
might think. For example, taking the question of foreign bases, on which there 
has been much argument, the essence of the position stated by :.ir • Godber, with 
whose presentation of this matter 1 very much agree, is that foreign bases as 
well as domestic bases must be eliminated. That is wha^t he is trying to put to 
the Conference o It is precisely the point of the representative of the Soviet 
Union that foreign bases must bo eliminated. The approach of :.'ir, Godber therefore 
com.x^letely covers the concern which the representative of the Soviet Union has 
expressed* 

I should like to say thtit I am not at p.11 trying to suggest that he should 
not express that: concern; of course he should; he should, express whatever 
concern he and his Government feel is germ.ane to this study. T/e ourselves fully 
realize that the question of foreign bases is a matter of concern from the x^oint 
of view of certain countries* However, it seems to m.e that the kind of approach 
IvIto Godber has suggested is really one v^hich should cover the concern expressed 
by our Soviet colleague, a concern which, as I say, I understand, and therefore 
with which I s3^pathizeo 

If it is not premature, I should like to suggest a possible wa-y of dealing 
with this matter, because it has been raised. '^Vhile 1 agree v^ith hlx * Godber 's 
approach to this matter, if one takes the United States text ( ENDC/l8) — I am 
not suggesting that we should finally accept that text ™ as the basis of the 
particular suggestion I am about to m.ake, one reads in paragraph 2(a) the 
phraseology, "disbanding of armed forces, dismantling of military establishments, 
including bases", one could say, "including bases, whether domestic or foreign", 
which would make it quite clear that the elimination of bases was to cover both 
domestic and foreign bases. I should imxagine that it would not be at all 
impossible to arrive at a formulation of that kind which would make explicit 
the approach which I^^'ir. Godber has set forth. I continue to mention his name 
because I do feel he was on the right lines in this matter. If we could put it 
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in that way -- '^whether domestic' or foreign" or "whether foreign or domestic", 
whichever should come first • — -I should think the matter could be satisfactorily 
settled. I think the positions expressed on both sides permit of that sort of 
settlement. 

The second matter I wish to mention is that of a time limit* Here I am a 
little puzzled that there should be any feeling at all that there is any longer 
a real issue of principle, I take this view because, although the United States 
paper does not mention a time limit, and though I myself think it should mention 
a time limit, the remarks of the representative of Italy and of other representatives 
of what are called these days the "V^estern Powers" — though. we ourselves do 
not like these terms "Western" and "Eastern", because in a world which is round 
we do not quite know where the West begins and the East ends — seem to me 
to mean that they would be quite willing to establish the period for stage 1, 
the period for stage 2 and the period for stage 3. That is all — there are no 
more stages* So if we can establish the time limits for stage 1, stage 2 and 
stage 3 it is not very difficult for us, though all of us went to school a very 
long time ago, to add up these three figures and to say that the period for the 
total plan is the sum of those three* I think that is what our colleague from 
Italy was saying, but I thinli he was saying that at this moment he caniaot add 
the figures up because he does not knoY.^ them yet* I understand that point of view" 
also. ■ 

Here I should say, somewhat in parenthesis, that so far as the. delegation 
of India is concerned Mr* Krishna Menon expressed the view of our Government 
that the whole process should be a quick process, that it should take four to 
five years* I could argue — I hope effectively — that there is much merit in 
a quick process, much merit from the point of view of both sides, and I will very 
briefly say why* After all, one side feels that there should be very considerable 
controls, that there should be controls not only on what is being disarmed but 
also on everything else, and so on* The other side wants controls. of a slightly 
different nature* Now if there is a rapid process of disarmament leading to 
zero, obviously the period of uncertainty arising out of the controls not reaching 
a mathematical 100 per cent is diminished. That is a very valuable consideration, 
one which I think should lead just those countries which say they favour effective 
controls to propose a very quick plan* In fact, when the Soviet Union proposed 
a four-year plan I personally thought that the United States., because of this issue 
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of controls, would propose a three-year plan, but so far the United States has 
spoken only of three years for the first stage. It may be that it will be able 
to accommodate all the starves in three years ™ I do not know, that is up to the 
United States. 

Seriously, however, the point is that the quicker the process of disarmament, 
the more effective general control and, secondly, the loss the chance that during 
the progress of disarmament it woiild be possible for any country to begin building 
up afresh by improving its methods, by improving its weaponry'-; it stops such 
a country from improving its weaponry so as to counterbalance the effect of the 
cuts which it makes in any given period. This again is an important consideration. 
ITe do therefore favour as swift a programme of general e,nd complete disarmament 
as possible. That is the position of the Government of India. 

However, to return to the question of time limits, it seems to me that 
there is no great difference in positions. As I said, the Vfestern Powers are 
agreeable to to.lking. of the period required, for each of the three stages — and. 
it is easy to add up the three x^<53:iod3 — and Mr. Zorin has said today, or so 
I understood him to sa.y on the translation v/hich ce^me over the ear-phones, that all 
he wants at this stage, at this first reading, is the statement in part I that 
general and complete disarmament will be achieved in a set period, the determination 
of \7hich he says he is quite ready to leave to a later date. That, I thinly, is 
in substance what our colleague from Italy said. Again I conclude on this 
particular point that the differences are now greatly narrowed and can be 
completely eliminated. 

I have just one more point, a.nd that is the question whether we are discussing 
^'objectives and princir:>les" or "obligations". I feel that the points of view 
expressed are not all that different. The Soviet Union prefers "obligations". 
I understand why it does. Lir. Godber ha,s said that this is not a very important 
issue, but he is quite willing to talk of "obligations". He says it is an 
outline of obligations. ¥ell, that is interesting •— because he elaborated 
twelve points of agreement. Now, twelve points make it a pretty full outline. 
Provided what goes into this outline of obligations is sufficiently weighty and 
significant, and is a full basket, I should imagine that our Soviet colleagues 
might be quite happy with a heavy outline of that kind, of twelve or fifteen 
XDoints. Provided it is called "obligations", it should not really matter if it 
is called an "outline". In other words, if the basket of obligations is full, 
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but someone wants to call it only an outline of what is coming, I^ should not 
thinly that indicates any serious disagreement. Indeed I think we are very near 
to agreement on this, and I just wanted to point that out* I trust that the 
co-Chairmen will find it possible to take these remarks into account, 

'7e understood the representative of the United States to sa;y that he would 
wish to speak on these issues more fully on Priday, and we would welcome that, 
of course. I say this because we had thought that today we might be able to 
fix a deadline for sending in proposals. But if that does not suit some 
other delegations we are perfectly v/illing to wait a couple of days and fix a 
somewhat later deadline . However, in the interests of the very smooth and 
orderly British method of procedure knovm as "muddling along", we ought some time 
to fix a deadline. We can do that when it is found convenient by most members 
of the Committee. 

The CHAIRIvIAN (Burma): I have no other names on the list of speakers. 
I should therefore like to sum up the programme of work before us. 

I think it is agreed that the plenary meeting tomorrow shall be devoted 
to a discussion on the question of a nuclear test ban. As for Friday, there 
has been a suggestion by the representative of the United States, supported by 
the United Kingdom, and I believe by India, that we should have another plenary 
meeting to go into the other question which vre have discussed today — that is, 
article l/part I of the draft treaty. As against that, the representative 
01 the Soviet Union has suggested that this phase of the discussipn on article l/ 
part I of the draft treaty should be closed and that we should now proceed to 
fix a date for the submission of written proposals or amendments with regard to 
this particula^r subject. 

Mr. ZORIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian); I suggested that, on the assumption that no one wishes to speak again 
on the m.any questions which have been touched upon, delegations should submit 
any proposals by Friday. But as the representatives of the United States and 
the United Kingdom have expressed a desire to speak again on these matters, I 
have, of course, no objection to continuing our discussion on' Friday and setting 
a time limit then for the submission of any amendments or additions. Our constant 
concern has been to expedite our work. I realise that this cannot always be done. 
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^ir> Zorin, USSR) 

But this is something we must bear in inind^ and I therefore entirely agree that 
we should continue our discussion of this matter on Friday and that v^e should 
te.ke a final decision then on the time-lir.iit for the submission of a-mendments 
and additions with a view to the preparation of a final text of the proposals 
which have been submitted. 

Mr . GODBER. (United Kingdom )5 I intervened only to say that 1 certainly 
do not wish to hold up our discussions. I only suggested that I might have 
something further to say on Friday out of courtesy to Mr, Zorin; I wished to 
study carefully v/hat he said today, after which I thought 1 might have some 
further comment to make. But I should be perfectly willing to waive that right 
if it would help in getting on with our deliberations here. 1 should not wish 
to hold up progress in any way, and should therefore not press for a further debate 
on this particular article. 
« 

Mr. DEAN (United States 'of America): I understand that our Soviet 
colleague has nov/ agreed to discussion of this matter in a plenary meeting on 
Friday, and that is quite satisfactory to us. 

The Cli/ilRIviAN (Burma): If there are no other comments on this point 
I think it can be so decided. 

It was so decided. 



The Conference decided to issue the followin/y communique ; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament today 
held its eighteenth meeting at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Barrington, the representative of Burma, 

"Statements were made by the representatives of the United States, 
the United ICLngdom, Italy, the Soviet Union and India. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday, 
12 April 1962, at 10 a.m." 

The meetingf rose at 12.40 p.m . 



